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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Anthologia Latina. Pars posterior: Carmina Epigraphica con- 
legit Franciscus Buecheler. Lipsiae, 1895-97. 

The great majority of the 1858 caimina contained in this 
collection are, as might be expected, carmina sepulchralia. Next 
in point of number come the dedicatory inscriptions (e. g. Nos. 
18 ff. and 248 ff.), the ephemeral inscriptions from the walls of 
Pompeii (Nos. 32-49, 332 ff. and 941 ff.), and the sortes and 
tabulae lusoriae (Nos. 331 and 340 ff.). The material is arranged 
on a metrical basis under the following heads: saturnii (Nos. 
1-17), iambi senarii (Nos. 18-211), choliambi (Nos. 212-16), 
iambi dimetri (Nos. 217-26), trochaei septenarii (Nos. 227-47), 
dactyli hexametri (Nos. 248-859, except 847-9), dactyli elegiaci 
(Nos. 860-1503), hendecasyllabi (Nos. 1504-18), ionici, choriambi, 
anapaesti (Nos. 15 19-24), polymetra (Nos. 1525-62), and comma- 
tica (Nos. 1563-1622). The collection closes with 165 carmina 
preserved in fragmentary form and a section of addenda containing 
71 more numbers. 

The details of the arrangement are not specifically indicated 
by the editor, but apparently within the main metrical sections 
carmina similar in purpose are brought together, and within the 
smaller groups thus formed the arrangement is chronological, in 
so far as the date of composition can be ascertained, although due 
regard is paid to similarity in sentiment and form of expression. 
The text is supplemented by critical and exegetical notes and by 
references to periodicals in which certain matters are discussed at 
length. 

Roman life, literature and language in almost any of their 
phases are illuminated by this collection. Of course, the material 
which the two volumes contain is not new, but it is now for the 
first time put in such a form as to make it really accessible. 
Perhaps the student of Roman private life will be most attracted 
by the work because of the light which the carmina sepulchralia 
in particular throw on family life and private antiquities. No 
simpler and more charming epitome of the character and duties 
of a typical Roman matron can be found in Latin literature than 
in the well-known epitaph on Claudia (No. 52) closing with the 
verses : 

Sermone lepido, turn autem incessu commodo. 
Domum servavit. Lanam fecit. Dixi. Abei. 

The solidarity of the family, which included within its kindly 
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circle the freedman and slave as well as the son and daughter, is 
brought into relief in scores of epitaphs, and the tenderness of 
the Roman's feeling toward his dog and his horse, which several 
of these poems reveal, shows a side of his character of which we 
should scarcely have suspected him. Read, for instance, these 
lines from No. 1175: 

Non gravibus vinclis unquam consueta teneri 

Verbera nee niveo corpore saeva pati. 
Molli namque sinu domini dominaeque iacebam 

Et noram in strato lassa cubare toro 
Et plus quam licuit muto canis ore loquebar. 

Byron and Matthew Arnold showed no clearer understanding of 
the character of their canine friends than the writer of No. 1176 
when he says 

Tu, dulcis Patrice, nostras attingere mensas 

Consueras, gremio poscere blanda cibos, 
Lambere tu calicem lingua rapiente solebas, 

Quem tibi saepe meae sustinuere manus, 
Accipere et lassum cauda gaudente frequenter 

Et mi omnes gestu dicere blanditias. 



In fact, 



Latrares modo, si quis adcubaret 
Rivalis dominae, licentiosa — (No. 1512) 



seems almost an anticipation of Matthew Arnold's words on 
"jealous Jock, the chiel from Skye." Here, indeed, the likes 
and dislikes, the religious beliefs, and the practical philosophy of 
the common people are revealed. We come near to the heart of 
the people, and after reading these poems, rude as many of them 
are, one cannot help feeling that the real aspirations of the Roman 
rarely found expression in classical literature. We are told con- 
stantly of the debt which Rome owes to Greece, and the Latinist 
is too inclined to bow his head in humble acquiescence ; but he 
forgets that Greece inflicted upon Rome an irreparable injury in 
turning her from the path which her genius had marked out for 
her, and in preventing her from developing an essentially national 
art and literature. 

But to return to the book before us. The literary taste and 
preferences of the people are well shown in the carmina. There 
is, of course, a deal of monotony and of awkwardness in expres- 
sion, but now and then there are touches of true poetry, as in 
Nos. 1141, 1142, 1233 and 1237. 

Sometimes a bit of grim humor appears, as in the lament of 
Telephus and Augustina over their dead son (1163) : 

Non igitur lector lachrimes ? decepit utrosque 
Maxima mendacis fama mathematici. 

More often, however, the humor is unintentional, as in the last 
two verses of the tribute (1192) which Apelles pays to his wife, 
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where the fond husband avails himself of a stock epitaph, and, 
with a stricter regard for truth than good taste, changes tenerae 
of the original to mediae, giving us the couplet : 

Te, lapis, obtestor, leviter super ossa quiescas 
Et mediae aetati ne gravis esse velis. 

And this leads us to notice how frequently certain sentiments or 
turns of expression are made to do service in the epitaphs. In 
fact, by bringing together carmina similar in form of expression 
Biicheler has been able to emend many difficult passages with 
certainty, as in the case of 970. 2 and 971. 3. The poems contain 
scores of quotations from the Latin poets or reminiscences from 
their writings. C. Weyman, in Bl. f. d. Gymnasial-Schulwesen, 
1895, PP- 5 2Q- 56, and C. Hosius, in Rhein. Mus. 1895, PP- 2§ 6- 
300, have collected these parallel passages for the first volume, 
and their work is partially supplemented by the list given at the 
end of vol. II. Virgil and Ovid are the favorite poets, although, 
as one might expect, Propertius and Tibullus are not neglected 
in the sepulchral poetry. Corrupt passages have indeed been 
emended in some cases (e. g. No. 649. 10) by reference to the 
classical poets, and, on the other hand, in several instances the 
correct reading has been restored to doubtful passages in the 
poets from the text of these metrical inscriptions. See, for 
example, Weyman's restoration (p. 534) in Silius 16. 131 from a 
comparison with No. 325. 4. In some cases it is evident that the 
professional poet or prose-writer is indebted to the epigraphical 
poet, or rather to the people, for certain expressions or sentiments. 
Terraque securae sit super ossa levis of Tib. 2. 4. 50 is undoubt- 
edly an instance in point. 

The query of Sulpicius in his well-known letter of condolence 
to Cicero (ad Fam. 4. 5. 6), si qui etiam inferis sensus est, did not 
first find expression with him, but is a commonplace; cf. No. 179 
si quid sapiunt inferi, or No. 180 sei quicquam sapiunt inferi. 
The celebrated soliloquy of Sulpicius in section 4 of the same 
letter upon the text, visne . . . meminisse hominem te esse natum, 
contains, like No. 241 cogitato te hominesse, merely a bit of 
popular wisdom. 

The student of popular Latin on the linguistic side will expect 
to find interesting material in these two volumes, and he will not 
be disappointed in his hope. Such forms as the dative mi (No. 
42. 2), Oli (No. 53. 4), tecum (No. 882), inlustricenare (No. 255. 
1), mancinas (No. 956. 2), the diminutives in Nos. 63 and 950, 
the freedom in certain syntactical matters (cf. Nos. 53, 90, 933), 
and the paratactical form of expression, which occurs so fre- 
quently, may illustrate how valuable the collection is from this 
point of view. 

In many cases the verses of these epigraphical poets are weak 
in the matter of metre or prosody. This weakness generally 
results from the insertion of a word in a stock epitaph in order to 
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characterize better the situation in hand. Three instances of the 
sort occur in the six verses of No. 1145. Usually, as is well 
known, the difficulty arises from a change in proper names. Of 
a more interesting character are the instances of false quantity, 
like a in the abl. causa (No. 250. 10) or in the penult of plagas 
(No. 781. 1). Most of these lapses are probably due to a lack of 
skill on the part of the poet, although some of them doubtless 
indicate a real ignorance of quantity. In fact, the occurrence of 
such forms as inpeirator (C. I. L. I 5041), heicei (I 1297) and 
seine (I 198) as early as the second and first centuries before our 
era would seem to show that the average Roman even in the 
classical period was not always sure of his quantities, and that, 
when Cicero tells us (Or. 173) of the disgust which all the people 
in the theatre in his day evinced on hearing a false quantity on 
the stage, he misunderstood the real state of things. It may well 
have been that a mistake in pronunciation on the part of an actor 
was received by the senators and knights with shouts of disap- 
proval, which the common people took up without understanding 
what they disapproved of. Similar incidents are not unknown in 
the modern theatre. 

A comparison of Biicheler's list of epigraphical saturnian verses 
with the list given by Reichardt (Der saturnische Vers, pp. 212 
ff.), who also believes in the quantitative theory of the Saturnian, 
will show one how liberal Biicheler has been in his assignment of 
inscriptions to this section, but it is undoubtedly wise to bring 
together all the verses which can with any reason be regarded as 
Saturnian. Among these verses the four quoted by Caesius 
Bassus from triumphal inscriptions do not find a place. To at 
least three of the carmina found among the Saturnian verses the 
adherents of the accentual theory, and some of the opposite 
school also, will offer strenuous objection — I mean Nos. 3, 13 and 
14, the triumphal inscription of Mummius, and the epitaphs of 
the baker Eurysaces and his wife Atistia. If triumphal inscrip- 
tions had not generally been composed in verse, it is doubtful if 
any one would have thought of arranging the Mummian inscrip- 
tion in a metrical form. That Nos. 13 and 14 were intended to 
be metrical is apparent from the strange forms which are used 
and from the peculiar arrangement of the words, but neither of 
them seems to conform to any conceivable Saturnian scheme. 
Keller's explanation of No. 14 as a couplet of dactylic hexameters 
followed by part of a trochaic verse seems to be the most plausible 
explanation thus far offered of the metre of this perplexing 
epitaph. As for the fragments in Nos. 14-17, the editor wisely 
remarks : "singulares ex inscriptionibus discernere versus Satur- 
nios periculosa res est." 

The hexameter verse in No. 248 : 

Cogendei dissolvendi tu ut facilia faxseis, 

which the editor discusses at length, is most easily explained in 
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the light of Lindsay's discovery, published in Philologus, LI, pp. 
364 ff. 

Lindsay brings strong evidence to show that even after litera- 
ture began, the early law of accentuation prevailed in the case of 
tetrasyllable words with the quantitative combination w^—, 
inasmuch as in the early drama the accent seems to have fallen 
on the first syllable of these words. The unaccented antepenult 
might therefore easily be suppressed, and fdcilia would become 
faclia in ordinary pronunciation. Strong support for Lindsay's 
theory and for this explanation of the verse before us at the same 
time is found in the actual occurrence on the stone in C. I. L. I 1 
892 of Licnia for Licinia, while a comparison of the classical 
form optuma with the archaic opltuma of No. 14 points in the 
same direction. 

On the other hand, it is possible to suppose that there is a 
resolution of the long syllable of the dactyl as in Enn. Ann. 267. 

The collection is intended to be complete. It contains, in fact, 
inscriptions published as late as 1896 (cf., e. g., No. 1814). It is 
the more surprising, therefore, not to find certain undoubtedly 
metrical inscriptions which have appeared in the Corpus. Cases 
in point are VIII 369, XII 975 and 5276. Furthermore, V 1721 
seems to have at least a metrical beginning, and V 1693, 4754, 
6218 and X 4104 might properly find a place among the comma- 
tica or polymetra. 

The second volume has indices giving first lines, proper names 
and corresponding passages from professional poets. 

Some readers might find it convenient to have an index indi- 
cating the corresponding number in the Corpus. The editor has, 
however, forestalled this criticism by remarking that other indices 
had been prepared, but that it was found desirable to omit them 
on account of lack of space. 

It is needless to say that the book throughout shows that 
acuteness, learning and sound judgment which characterize all of 
Biicheler's work. 

The University of Chicago. FRANK F. ABBOTT. 



The Italic Dialects, edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by 
R. S. Conway. Cambridge, At the University Press. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. Two volumes. Pp. xxvi 
+ 686. Price, $7.50. 

This work, which bears witness to long and careful preparation, 
is the first attempt to present in English the remains of the Italic 
dialects, including a grammar, glossary, and brief treatment of 
the syntax. The only work which can be compared with it in 
any language is von Planta's Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen 
Dialekte, the second volume of which, including the inscriptions, 



